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aroused, but finding no one who dared approach the creature
to bring him in, he conceived the idea of using one of the
temple prostitutes as a decoy. At his suggestion she waited
beside the water-pool where the beasts came down to drink
until a day when Enkidu came with them. As Gilgamesh
had expected, on seeing her remove her veil, he was capti-
vated, and took her to live with him for seven days. After
that she had no difficulty in luring him away from the beasts,
who in point of fact no longer liked him, and instructing him
in the more normal usages of human life. Then she brought
him into the city. Gilgamesh, hearing of their arrival,
endeavoured to recover the prostitute, and a battle royal
ensued, during which they f grappled and snorted like bulls,
they shattered the threshold and the wall quivered*.
Gilgamesh got the worst of the fight, but it ended with the
two becoming sworn friends.

The epic continues with a long account of their combined
exploits, including an expedition to the * cedar forests* to
destroy the monster Khumbaba who lived there. On his
return to Erech, Gilgamesh is seen by the goddess Ishtar
having a bath, but stoutly refuses her importunate request that
he should become her husband. The story grows more and
more Rabelaisian when in anger she sends a colossal bull
against him, and, watched by the people of Erech from the
city walls, he and his friend destroy and mutilate it.

Enkidu's death must have been related upon a missing
fragment of the next tablet, for we find Gilgamesh lamenting
over his body, and himself becoming obsessed with the idea
of death. 'The fate of my friend lay heavily upon me,' he
says. cMy friend whom I loved has become like the dust.
Shall not I myself also be obliged to lay me down and never
again rise up to all eternity ? ' The rest of the poem is taken
up with his long and adventurous quest for the secret of
immortality. This he has eventually to abandon, but is much
comforted by the advice of a mysterious wine-seller 'who
lives in the depths of the sea'. She tells him: * Thou wilt
not find the life thou seekest. When the gods made man-
kind, they appointed death for mankind; clutched life with
their own hands. As for thee, Gilgamesh, let thy belly be
full. Day and night be thou merry. Be thy head washen.
Be thou bathed in water. Pet the child clasping thy hand.